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February Fairies 


prams or not you believe in fairies, | am sure that deep do 
in your heart you wish that there really and truly were fairies an 
that you could sometime visit fairyland. I am not asking you to tell 
whether you believe in them, and I am not going to tell you whether 
do. But this morning I am sure I see fairyland. A light rain fell last ni 
just as old Mr. North Wind was working himself up into a temper. 
blew his cold breath on the rain as it fell, and there was fairyland. Ev 
tree, every stick and straw, every tiny blade of dry grass is glisteni 
and sparkling in the morning sunshine, and my world is so beautif 
that any one can easily believe in fairies. 

Maybe there are no real fairies. I am sure I shall not be the one 
say there are or there are not. But I do know something—each one 
us can play that he is a fairy, bringing joy and gladness to the heart 
everyone he meets. The heart of a good fairy is filled with love; so 
first thing we must do is to clear out of our heart any sly, lurking li 
ugly thought that might cause us to act like a wicked fairy and to 
our heart to overflowing with love, love toward God, love toward 
families, love toward everybody and everything in all the world. Th 
our acts will be loving and kind, and we shall all be good fairies! 

Jesus Christ knew that the world needed the joy and gladness 
only love can bring. Over and over He talked about love with His di 
ciples and with the crowds of people who came to hear Him teach, t 
ing them that they must love one another, even their enemies. In talki 
with His disciples when they were having their last supper together, 
said: “This is my commandment, that ye love one another, even as 
have loved you.” And Jesus loved them with the greatest love o 
person can give to another. 

His commandment was given to us also. So may we fill our h 
with love and all be February fairies. : 
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Valentines 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


I like to send out valentines; ~ Oa 


I like to make them too. 
On some of them I sign my name; 
On some I write, “Guess who!” 


My mother says that valentines 
Are messengers of love: 

They carry words right from your heart 
To those you’re thinking of. 


She says if love is in your heart 
You’re thoughtful and polite; 

Then you don’t need to live by rules, 
You'll always do what’s right. 


She says that what the world needs most 
Is lots of love, and so 

I think Pll send a valentine 

To everyone I know. 
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' Lou Ann skipped away to answer it. 


** ALL the rest have thirty-one 
Save February, which alone has twenty- 
eight; 

But one day more 

. We add to it one year in four.” 

Lou Ann made up a little tune for the words 
of the old rhyme. She pretended to play the 
piano in the precise yet easy style of Brenda 
Callaway, the girl who played the hymns at 
Sunday school. 

“Oh,” Lou Ann sighed, “if I could only play 
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By Lucile Rosencrans 


the piano as well as Brenda does.” 

She counted the four little silver stars on the 
four blue-ribbon badges and pinned the badges 
to the bulletin board beside her dresser. To- 
morrow she would get another one. Then she 
would have five stars for attending Sunday 
school five Sundays in February. 

“Lou Ann,” Mother called as she came down 
the hall. “I have something to show you.” 

Mother held a small square of paper in one 
hand. “I received this certificate back in 1920,” 
she said. “February had five Sundays that year. 
The children who attended our Sunday school 
all five Sundays were awarded a certificate, just 
as you are being awarded five stars this year. 
February will not have five Sundays again until 
1976. This occurs only three times in this whole 
century. I received my certificate the first time 
it occurred in this century and you will receive 
yours the second time. My certificate is one of 
my most prized possessions!” 

Mother’s eyes had a dreamy, faraway look as 
she showed the paper to Lou Ann. 

“Oh, Mother,” Lou Ann breathed. “I am 
glad you told me. Now nothing can keep me 
from going to Sunday school tomorrow to earn 
my fifth star.” 

Almost at once the telephone rang. Lou Ann 
skipped away to answer it, leaving Mother still 
thinking about her certificate. 

“Yes, I will try,” Lou Ann was gulping into 
the mouthpiece a minute later. “Will the hymns 
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Lou Ann glanced away 
from the music to 
smile at Jeanie. 


be hard to play?” 
“No,” the Sun- 
day school super- 
intendent, Mr. 
Weaver, assured 
her. music is 
not difficult. Bren- 
da Callaway will 
be unable to at- 
tend tomorrow. We 
want to keep the 
hymn playing 

d among the young- 
Sun dy er members of the 

. Sunday school. We 
shall consider it a 
great favor if you can help us out.” 

Then Mr. Weaver gave Lou Ann the names 
of the hymns, and she wrote them on the note 
pad by the telephone. 

Lou Ann’s toes tingled as she flew back to 
her room, but her heart was heavy. How could 
she ever play the hymns, she asked herself. 
Brenda Callaway’s playing was so superior. Bren- 
da was in high school and had been playing in 
public for a long time. 

“How nice!” Mother said proudly when Lou 
Ann told her about the invitation. “You too 
will have wonderful memories of a February's 
fifth Sunday.” 

But Lou Ann felt that she could have only re- 
gtets since she had made such a foolish promise. 

Mother had a hymnbook, so Lou Ann tried 
playing the first two songs. With a little practice 
she found she could play them fairly well. The 
third hymn had notes in the bass clef that were 
dificult for her to read. Each time she played it 
she made an error. Her hands began to grow 
tired. 

Lou Ann glanced at a new book that had been 
a recent gift. With the late winter snow falling 
outside it was a lovely afternoon for reading. 

“I am just trying to think of excuses,” she 
told herself angrily. She turned back to the 
piano. 

“I can’t, I can’t,” Lou Ann sobbed after an- 
other hour. “I will not go to Sunday school. I 
do not care about the stars anyway.” 

But Lou Ann knew that she could not break 
a promise. She went over the bass notes again 


and again with her left hand. Mother smiled 
approvingly. 

All at once Lou Ann stopped. ‘‘Mother,” she 
called, “is it just the certificate that you prize 
so much?” 

“No, dear,” Mother answered. “It is all that 
the certificate stands for.” 

“Tell me about it, Mother, please.” 

“I was about your age in 1920,” Mother re- 
lated. “We lived four miles from town. For- 
tunately the dirt roads had remained passable 
during the first four Sundays of February. All 
the Sunday school classes were working for 
the perfect-attendance banner. I had not missed 
a Sunday, but I had one silly little idea that made 
me feel sorry for myself.” 

“What was it, Mother?” 

“I had only one Sunday dress,” Mother went 
on. “It was such a foolish thing to think about. I 
should have been thankful for my one lovely 
wool dress; but I had worn the dress every Sun- 
day that winter. Then Mother bought me a new 
dress. I was wild with joy. It was a navy blue 
middy blouse with an accordion-pleated skirt.” 

“You must have been as proud as a peacock 
that Sunday,” Lou Ann laughed. 

“When Sunday came,” Mother said, “the roads 
were full of snowdrifts. Father thought he could 
get through if he hitched a team of horses to our 
old sled. My spirits rose, but not for long. Moth- 
er would not let me wear my new dress. If I 
should get my skirt wet in the deep snow the 
accordion pleats would come out, she said. 

“To make me feel better she promised that I 
could wear the dress to a neighbor’s house that 
afternoon, since the boys had made a good path 
between our house and theirs. I felt happy again. 
I would not go to Sunday school. I would go 
the next Sunday and have a new dress to 
wear.” 

“But you got the certificate, Mother,” Lou 
Ann reminded her. 

“Yes,” Mother answered. “After quite a strug- 
gle with myself I went to Sunday school in my 
old dress. I chose the right way. Now I have 
happy memories, because I did nothing to be 
sorry about that day.” 

Lou Ann turned back to the piano. All her 
life she would be sorry if she broke a promise. 
Suddenly she thought of a solution. She could 
go to Sunday school and play the hymns, then 
she could leave before class time. There would 
be little smiles of pity on the faces of her class- 
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mates as they remembred how she had stumbled 
through the hymns. She would not be able to 
bear the silence that would steal over the room 
after she had entered. She could not face it. 
When she looked back in 1976 she would have 
no regrets—not many anyway. 

She tried to think how she would feel to- 
morrow after she had skipped class. Then she 
tried to talk to Mother about it. 

“You are the one who has to live with your- 
self,” Mother answered. “You must make your 
own decision.” 

All at once Lou Ann thought of Aunt Bar- 
bara, who lived next door to the church. Aunt 
Barbara’s new baby was only two weeks old, so 
she would not be going to church. Lou Ann 
had seen the baby only once. 

“I will go and play the hymns,” she told 
Mother, ‘‘then I'll call on Aunt Barbara.” 

The hurt look in Mother's eyes did not make 
Lou Ann feel any better. 

“Mother never had to 
play hymns for Sunday 
school,” Lou Ann thought 
stormily in self-defense. 
“She never had to fail be- 
fore her classmates. She 
never had to be compared 
with Brenda Callaway.” 


she were there. No other class member would 
miss winning the fifth star. 

People began to fill the church. A strange 
girl, about Lou Ann’s age, sat down beside her. 
Lou Ann liked her at once. She nodded and 
quietly introduced herself. 

“My name is Jeanie Channing,” the girl whis- 
pered. “I feel so alone and strange.” 

There was almost fright in Jeanie’s eyes, Lou 
Ann noticed. She would help her to overcome 
this silly feeling. 

Then it was time for the first song, and Lou 
Ann felt frightened too. How could she help 
someone else, she wondered, when she herself 
was so frightened. 

Lou Ann knew the first hymn well. She 
glanced away from the music to smile at Jeanie. 
The little girl was staring at her. . 

“Wh—why,” Lou Ann thought, “she is sur- 
prised that I am playing the piano.” 

Again Lou Ann looked 
at Jeanie. She saw unmis- 
takable approval in the 
eyes that met hers. The 
second hymn was easy too. 
Lou Ann felt better all 
the time except for- that 
uneasy feeling about the 
third hymn. And soon the 


Morning came soon. It 
was bright and sunny, a 
lovely setting for Febru- 
ary’s fifth Sunday. But 
Lou Ann’s thoughts were 
cloudy. 

She went to the church 
early and slipped into a 
pew near the piano. The 
great pipe organ always 
stood silent during Sunday 
school. Brenda Callaway 
was taking organ lessons. 
Some day Brenda would 
make deep, majestic mus- 
ic come from the organ 


My Outdoors Valentine 
By Priscilla May Moore 


Jack Frost tiptoed in last night 
And left such lovely things to see; 
This morning all the world is bright 
With snow as sparkly as can be. 


I think Jack Frost must surely pass 
Like fairies in a storybook 

And wave his wand o’er trees and grass 
To give them all a shiny look. 


He changed the dress that winter wore 


time came for her to 
play it. 

The notes that confused 
Lou Ann came at the end 
of each stanza. In one 
place there were two lines 
below the staff and one 
note was on the space un- 
derneath. Her thoughts 
raced ahead. That was one 
note that she could never 
remember. Her heart beat 
faster. In her excitement 
she struck the key above it 
quite loudly. A_ terrible 
discord resulted. She took 


during church services. From gray to gleaming white, a swift look at the con- 

Brenda’s playing would And nothing seems as ‘twas before— stegation. 

reach perfection, Lou Ann All this he did last night. “The people are pte 

knew. tending that everything 
Then her mind raced But best of all his fingers traced is all right,” Lou Ann 

foward to her class this So deftly, line by line, thought furiously. 


morning. It would have 
perfect attendance only if 
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Window pictures, all white-laced, 
To make my outdoors valentine. 


Did she dare look at 
(Turn to page 20) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


Think 


Part Five 


(What the story told before on page 8) 


“7H, Grandpa!” Jimmy said and 

O leaned back against the closed 
secret door. 

“Well, Jimmy,” Grandpa said and 
came over toward him. 

“I didn’t look inside—inside the 
room,” Jimmy stammered. 

“I know,” Grandpa nodded and 
twinkled. ‘‘I trust you.” 

Jimmy didn’t know why it almost 
made him want to cry. He swallowed 
hard. 

“O.K.,” Grandpa said. “Now we'll 
look.” He drew Jimmy to one side, 
put his foot on the narrow board, and 
slid the secret door open. Then he 
put his finger on the light switch, and 
the whole inside of the secret room 
lighted up. 

It was a larger room than Jimmy had 
expected. The walls were all dark- 
colored and covered with soft padded 
stuff that looked like bedquilts. Jimmy 
knew this was to keep sounds from going 
through, either into or out of the room. To keep 
sounds secret in the secret room! 

But there was nothing in the room except a 
table against the farther wall, with a dark cur- 
tain hanging before it so you could see only its 
legs. Jimmy was disappointed; but, he thought, 
that dark curtain could be covering up a mys- 
tery. Grandpa shut the door. Jimmy heard a little 
click, and looking down, he saw that the end of a 
little narrow board like the one outside had 
slipped up behind the sliding door so that the 
door behind them could not be slid open again. 
This little board inside must be fastened to the 
one outside, Jimmy figured, going down when 
the outside one was stepped on. When it was 
down it was out of the way and the door could 
be slid open. 

But when the door was shut it was silent in- 
Side the secret room. Air must come in some- 


It was raining so hard outside that the street was almost 


That! 


like a river. 


where, Jimmy reasoned, because it wasn’t stuffy 
in here at all; even though sounds didn’t come in. 

“Now watch,” Grandfather said and shut off 
the light. Then the room was as dark as it was 
still. Jimmy wondered what he was going to 
see, maybe some kind of machine that Grandpa 
was inventing here. But then he heard the click 
of another light switch, and he could see the 
curtain over the table by the wall, only there 
was a picture on it now. It was a picture—of 


all things!—of that ugly old bulldog, growling © 


through the fence at Artemus, who was barking 
and snapping inside the fence, just the way the 
two had done that first day the bulldog had 
come around. The picture was so lifelike that 
you could almost hear the dogs growl and bark. 

Grandpa didn’t say anything. But after a min- 
ute the scene changed, and where the two dogs 
had ‘been snarling at each other through the 
fence, now they were both inside the yard, eat- 
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What the Story Told Before 


There was something mysterious about Grand House, 
the home of Jimmy and Natalie Lane’s Grandfather 
McOmber. Jimmy thought there must be three rooms in 
the attic, where there appeared to be only two. When 
he asked Grandfather cat it, he just said, “Now 
think of that!” 

Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. They had a party in the living room, which 
Grandma called the “come-and-go room.” In the ceil- 
ing was a big old lamp, hung on chains so it 
could be raised and lowered. Little Wally Marsh asked 
Grandmother to show them the curious old clock in 
the parlor. When she and Aunt Jessica went to show 


the clock it was gone, Jimmy suspected Mait Shaw, 
who worked for Grandfather. Mait was ill-tempered, 
and so was his wife Martha. 

One afternoon when Jimmy was in the shop in 
the basement he saw Mait take out of a box a little 
ornament that had been on the clock. Since Mait 
did not see him, Jimmy decided not to tell anyone 
yet. 
One rainy afternoon Jimmy found the door to the 
secret room in the attic. Was it right for him to see 
the secret room? Jimmy shook his head and shut 
the door, and standing at the head of the stairs, when 
Jimmy turned around, was—Grandpa! 


ing out of the same dish! The snarling picture 
just vanished, and the eating picture took its 
place, by magic, it seemed. It was so surprising 
that Jimmy exclaimed, “Why, that’s wonderful!” 
He said it as Anabel might have said it. 

“Yes,” Grandpa answered, “it’s always won- 
derful how a little love works.” He turned on 
the lights. 


“How'd you ever get those pictures?” Jimmy 


asked. 

“Jessica got them for me with Doris’s camera 
when you weren’t noticing. I had them enlarged 
and put on my curtains here.” 


Jimmy. marveled; but grandpa didn’t wait to. 


hear him. He snapped off the light again, and 
the whole room went dark. 

And there on the curtain over the table was a 
picture of a battle, showing guns being fired 
and shells exploding. It was like the war pic- 
tures you saw in the movies—terrible! Grandpa 
said: ‘When people hate one another like dogs, 
Jimmy, we have war, which destroys lives and 
cities and homes and happiness. It’s suspicion 
and fear that make hate and war. But when we 
have love we have peace and happiness. Men 
sometimes say they fight to protect their homes, 
but nothing but love protects any home. Love 
never destroys homes; it builds them. So I like 
to build homes.” 

He stopped, and Jimmy heard a switch click 
again. The battle scene on the curtain vanished, 
and there, behind it, stood the prettiest little 
house in a garden full of flowers, with the sun 
shining over them, and little figures of a family 
seated out in front, playing with a baby! Then 
Jimmy noticed that this scene wasn’t a picture 
on a curtain at all, it was real! It was so 
lovely that Jimmy hardly breathed as he looked. 


8 February 


“This is my secret,” Grandpa said. “There's 
nothing that the world needs so much now as 
homes. There aren’t enough homes to go around. 
So I’m inventing some ways to make house build- 
ing easy and inexpensive so everybody can have a 
home. To show other people how, I’ve built this 
one for Jessica and Bob to surprise them on their 
wedding day.” 

For a minute Jimmy thought it was a beautiful 
gift; then he couldn’t understand it, and it 


seemed funny. “Why, Grandpa! This little house. 


for Aunt Jessica and Bob?” 

Then Grandpa laughed too. “Well, this is 
a model of the house I’m building for them and 
that I hope will be a model for many homes.” 

“Oh!” Jimmy said. 

Grandfather clicked the light switch, the house 
vanished, and there was the battle picture again. 
Then he clicked the switch again, and the battle 
picture was gone and the home stood in its 
place once more. 

“Grandpa, how do you do that?” Jimmy ex- 
claimed. 

“The little curtain is made of gauze, Jimmy. 
Its so thin you can’t see it except when the light 
is thrown on it in front. When you turn the light 
off in front and on the house behind it, you see 
only the house. It’s like thinking. If we think 
about hate we see war; if we think about love 
we see home.” 

Nothing Jimmy could have imagined finding 
in the secret room could have been so wonderful 
as Grandpa’s secret. Jimmy couldn’t even talk. 
But he could think. Love is the secret of happi- 
ness—for dogs or for people! When you leave 
love out there is fear and fighting; when you let 
love in there is peace and happiness—nothing 
to be afraid of because everything is good! Jimmy 
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knew he would never forget this. 

But Grandfather was opening the door. “Now 
let's see who’s found the treasure in our treasure 
hunt,” he said. 

A thought came to Jimmy. “I think you have,” 
he said. 

Grandpa twinkled at him. “I’ve always had an 
idea, Jimmy,” he said, “that you can think.” He 
shut off the light and shut the secret door, which 
was no longer a mystery to Jimmy. “Now let’s 
keep our surprise till Jessica’s wedding day.” 

They went downstairs. The children were all 
in the “come-and-go room,” toasting the marsh- 
mallows. Natalie had found Wally’s pink ele- 
phant buried in the cushions of the divan in the 
parlor. In the parlor! Jimmy remembered the 
old clock that had—well, vanished there. It 
made him wonder again if the old clock would 
sometime come back the way the lovely little 
house behind the gauze curtain 
in the secret room did when you 
turned the light on it instead of 
the curtain. Well if thinking 
was like light you could always 
turn it on, on whatever you 
wanted to see. If you turned 
it off the thing you didn’t want 
to see, you might get a wonder- 
ful surprise at what you did 
see! But the clock was down ° 
in that box in the shop, and 
Mait was trying 

Jimmy. stopped that thought. 
He wouldn’t turn any light on 
suspicion again, even if he 
couldn’t see what was behind 
that curtain yet. 

They had such a grand time 
in Grand House that afternoon 
that they forgot about the 
storm outside until it was time 
to go home. They found it was raining so hard 
outside that the street was almost like a river. 

“Well,” Aunt Jessica said, ‘maybe we'd better 

have an overnight house party. We don’t want 
anybody to have to swim home!” 
They all laughed, and Grandma said, “I 
thought the weather would be bad tonight, so I 
telephoned everybody’s mother that we'd all 
stay here until morning. We'll make up beds 
for everybody and ‘camp out’ for one night.” 

So that was what they did. Grandma and 
Martha made waffles for supper, and, boy, were 


they good, with lots of butter and maple syrup! 
Jimmy thought, ‘This is what home means, your 
own home or anybody’s home, wherever you 
just have love around.” 


After supper Bob Taber came splashing in, 
wearing a rubber coat and a rubber hat and 
rubber boots. “Some storm!” he said. “It’s rain- 
ing saw logs and screw drivers and—and kids, 
it seems.” He looked around at all of them as if 
they must have dropped from the clouds. That 
started them laughing again, and all the rest 
of the evening they hardly stopped. They played 
all the old games they loved, blindman’s buff, 
pussy wants a corner, and pin the tail on the 
donkey. Jimmy thought they weren't exactly 
grown-up games, but Bob and Aunt Jessica 
played them because the kids were having such 
fun. So they were good enough for Jimmy, and 
he had fun too. 


Suddenly a strange noise sounded in the room. 


When bedtime came Grandmother and Aunt 
Jessica fixed up cots and put blankets on the 
floor, because there weren’t beds enough. Every- 
body had pajamas; Grandma always kept extras 
in the house for just such times. Natalie and Ana- 
bel were put in the east room. Aunt Jessica took 
Doris in with her in the blue room. Bob decided 
to stay overnight and chose the bedroom over 
the dining room. Jimmy and Frank and the 
little boys, Spark and Wally, all had the big 
spare room that was above the come-and-go 
room. The little boys (Please turn to page 24) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1948 
by the author 


tail was even tired, he’d no more than curled 
up in a fluffy little heap, and closed his eyes, 


when suddenly he felt a nudge! His eyes popped 
open wide, and there another little squirrel lay © 
curled up at his side! 

“This is my bed,” said Skippy in a loud and — 


and find one of your own.’ 

The stranger looked at him and blinked alld 
didn’t say a word, just yawned and stretched 
and acted as if he hadn’t even heard. 

“Oh, well, I'll wait till morning, and then I'll 
put him out,” thought Skippy as he flipped his 
tail and turned himself about. 

He slept until the sun arose, then sat up in 
At winter Skippy Squirrel had been as happy surprise; for there, asleep beside him, lay four 

as could be. Many times he smiled and squirrels about his size. Another squirrel peeped 
said, “This hole belongs to me.” It was high in the door. 
up in an oak tree he especially admired. “Skedaddle! Go ’way, please,” said Skippy. 
But one day when he’d played so late his ‘I’m so crowded now I haven't room to sneeze. 
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and breathed deep sighs, and tried to go to sleep, — 


scolding tone. “I hunted long to find it. You go 
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noticed that the ground was turning 


He swished his tail and went outside to wash 
his face and paws, then backed slowly down the 
tree trunk as he sharpened up his claws. 

He ate some roots for breakfast, and an early 
bug or two. “I'll go back to my summer nest, 
that’s just what I will do,” he said, and then he 


white. “It’s snowing! I must hurry or 
I won’t get there by night.” 

The flakes kept falling thick and fast. 
One fell right in his eye! “It’s just like 
feathers falling from some big bird in 
the sky,” he thought, and for a moment 
couldn’t see which way to go; then sud- 
denly—slip, slide, skidoo!—he skidded 
on the snow. He rolled and rolled, head 
over tail, and didn’t stop until, inside 
a ball of snow, he reached the bottom of 
the hill. 

And just as he was wondering what would 
happen next—kerbump! The snowball went to 
pieces, and he sat beside a stump! 

He heard a laugh and looked around. There 
Tippy Rabbit stood. “You made that hill much 
faster than I ever thought you could,” he 
chuckled as he brushed the snow from Skippy’s 
back and head. “You ought to have snowshoes 
like mine or, better yet, a sled.” 

“Perhaps I should,” said Skippy, “but the 
bigger feet you've got the more of you there is, 
it seems, to get cold in one spot. The same with 
ears,” smiled Skippy. 

Then Tippy chuckled too. “Where were you 
going, Skippy? Or was something after you?” 

“I'm going to my summer home to be alone,” 
he said. “This morning I found four strange 
squirrels all curled up in my bed.” 

“You'll get cold,” said Tippy, “and lonesome 


too, I fear. Good-by. I'll hurry on before my foot- 


7 “Good-by. I wish I had some tracks to follow 
through the snow,” said Skippy; “but I'll soon 
be there, I haven’t far to go.” 

Soon he found his tree nest, but the leaves 
were crisp and dry. He couldn’t find a soft, warm 
spot, no matter how he'd try. The wind was 
blowing hard by now, and every chilly whiff 
blew snow into his fur till he was almost frozen 
stiff. 

He scooted down the tree trunk, and in clumsy 
little hops he bounced around the snowdrifts, 
making shivery little stops. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Valentine 


IRK Cleaver watched his mother walk 
wearily up the back steps, and his dark 


eyes were determined. He would think of some-. 


thing to make her laughing and gay again! He 
would buy her the very best valentine gift in 
town! 

“Hello, Dirk.” Mother managed a smile. 

“Hello.” Dirk’s dark eyes were smiling at 
her. “‘Let’s sit in the kitchen, Mother. It’s nice 
and warm by the oven.” 

“You didn’t forget to look at the furnace 
again?” his mother said tiredly, but she smiled. 
_ “Well”—Dirk grinned a little ashamedly of 

his thoughtlessness. “I stopped to see how Jim’s 
arm was, and then I made a few snowballs, 
and after that——” 

' “T know.” His mother pulled her chair close 
to the oven door. “Let’s have lots of toast for 
supper since the oven is already hot.” 

Dirk hurried to get the day-old bread, glad to 
help his mother. He peered into the icebox and 
set two or three things out on the little table, 
then ran out on the porch to call to three of his 
pals, who were taking their sleds down to Big 
Hill. 

“I thought I smelled the toast burning!” 
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he said guiltily as he slipped back into the 
house and closed the door behind him. 
“I rescued it just in time,” his mother 
said. She was finishing up supper now, and he ran 
to wash, then slipped into his place at the table. 
He thought sometimes that he must have the best 
mother in the world. She didn’t scold, and she 
always seemed to understand when he forgot 
things. 

“Mother”—he grinned across at her—“I’m 
going to give you the best valentine gift 1) 
can find on Saint Valentine’s Day.” 

“But that’s two weeks away!” his mother 
smiled back. 

“It will take two weeks to earn the fine pres 
ent I want for you.” Dirk shook his dark head 
seriously. 

“TI can scarcely wait!” his mother said. 

Maybe she thought I didn’t mean it, Dirk 
thought as he marched along the street the next 
evening after school. Well, I do! He smiled as 
he went up the walk next door. Exercising the 
Murphy's dog would put the first nickels toward 
the gift in his purse. 

He whistled merrily as he held the leash, and 
the frisky terrier strained this way and that as 
they went down the street. At ten cents a walk he 
would have quite a few dimes at the end of two 
weeks, he figured. He stopped to watch the 
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Elm Street boys, who were 
building a snow fort. 

“Chink those ice blocks in!” 
he shouted cheerily. ““Pound the 
snow in, and plaster the walls 
up good!” 

“What do you know about 
it?” someone shouted rudely, 
and the top snowball teetered 
on the wall. 

“It’s going to fall!” Dirk 
shouted, jumping over the low 
fence and reaching the fort just 
in time to push the mass of 
snow’ back to its place. ‘Here, 
I'll show you how!” 

Busily he worked, smoothing 
the walls, chinking in the holes 
between bricks. The Elm Street 


boys nodded and even obeyed. 


his orders as he went about 
putting the finishing touches 
on the fort. 

“Time to go home now,” 
one of the boys grumbled, and 
Dirk’s eyes widened with sur- 
prise. “Here, Tyke!” he called 
and whistled, but the terrier 
was nowhere to be seen. 

The Elm Street boys scat- 
tered to their homes, which 
were beginning to show lighted 


windows; and Dirk paced up. 


and down, calling the frisky 


terrier, but without result. He 


began to run up and down the 
streets whistling and calling, 
but Tyke had completely dis- 
appeared. The street lights 
were on, and the air had grown 
still and cold when he finally 
walked toward home. Tyke was 
sitting on the steps at the Mur- 
phy house, panting a frosty 
breath into the twilight. 

Dirk dived for the leash, but 
Mrs. Murphy opened the front 
door at that moment. “I'll look 
after him now,” she said firmly. 

Dirk walked on across the 
snow to his own back door. The 
ten cents a day for two weeks 
had vanished. Now how was he 


to keep his valentine promise! 

Something would turn up, he 
decided as he whistled on his 
way to school next day. And 
something did! Miss Sophia 
Simpson was looking at her 
snowy walk from the front 
stoop as he passed by. 

“Do you want me to shovel 
your walk after school?” Dirk 
paused by the gate. 

“I certainly do!” Miss Sophia 
looked relieved. “I have to get 
to the store before it closes this 
afternoon.” 

“Tll be here at three-thirty 
sharp.” Dirk’s heart felt lighter 
as he went up the school steps. 


Prayer 


By Irene Cameron 


We thank Thee, God, for giv- 
ing us 

A man of Lincoln’s worth; 

A man who rose to leadership 


From a poor and lowly 
birth. 


Help us to live as Lincoln 
lived, 
Clean, and true, and fine; 
To make our life, as Lincoln 
did, 
A little more like Thine! 


Miss Sophia might give him a 
quarter or half a dollar. In the 
end he would be making more 
money than if he exercised the 
Murphys’ dog. 

He plodded through the 
drifts on Miss Sophia’s lawn 
and dragged the shovel out of 
the basement. As he scooped 
the snow he tried to decide 
what sort of gift to buy for his 
mother with his earnings. A 
warm cardigan jacket would be 


nice. He rested for a moment 
and wondered how much he 
would have to earn to buy a gift 
like that. 

“Hello!” Jimmy waved his 
good arm, protecting his in- 
jured one in its sling under his 
jacket. 

“Where are you going?” 
Dirk asked curiously. 

“Down to the peanut stand. 
Come along,” Jimmy invited. 

“I believe I will—for just a 
few minutes.” Dirk placed the 
shovel on the half-cleared walk 
and strolled blithely down the 
street to the peanut stand with 
Jimmy. There they met two of 
the Elm Street boys and stopped 
to look at the snow fort. When 
the boys behind the fort began 
to attack them with snowballs 
Dirk got busy defending their 
position from behind the fence. 

He had to work hard and 
fast, because Jimmy could use 
only his left hand; but they 
held their ground until after the 
street lights came on. Dirk was 
tired as he walked along, but 
he looked at Miss Sophia’s walk 
with a start. Someone had fin- 
ished shoveling the snow from 
it! 

“Look!” he pointed to the 
walk. “Someone——” 

“Someone!” Miss Sophia 
snorted, and the two boys 
whirled to see her slender figure 
walking briskly behind them, a 
market basket half-filled over 
her arm. 

“TI meant to come back,” Dirk 
apologized lamly. 

“Your good intentions didn’t 
get me to the store in time to 
buy my groceries,” Miss Sophia 
said tartly. “I finished the walk 
myself and went to the dairy 
store for bread and butter and 
milk. The other groceries will 
have to wait until tomorrow.” 

“I'm sorry,” Dirk said and 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
I want my highest self to 
guide 
My thoughts and acts to- 
day; 


So please come with me, . 


Father-God; 
I'll need help all the way. 


grinned. That always fixed 
things up with his mother. 

“Sorry!” Miss Sophia sniffed. 
“Next time I'll find someone 
who finishes a job. Half-done 
work!” She turned in at the 
walk and closed the door firmly 
behind her. 

Jimmy grinned. “Half-done 
work! Half-done Dirk!” he 
chanted. “It rhymes.” 

Dirk didn’t like the sound of 
the words as Jimmy sang them, 
walking along the street. He 


did finish some things. He tried 


to think of all the jobs that he 
helped with at home; but the 
furnace, he remembered, had a 
habit of going out, and he us- 
ually forgot to have supper 
ready for his mother. He meant 
to help her clear up in the eve- 
nings too, but something al- 
ways happened to prevent him. 

Suddenly he wondered if his 
mother thought of him as Miss 
Sophia did. Sometimes she for- 
got to smile when he burned the 
toast or did not chop the 
kindling. He flushed guiltily. 
He heard Jimmy’s song fade 
away as he turned up the walk. 

He was very quiet as his 
mother and he ate supper. It 
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was time he did some serious 
thinking. After supper he went 
to the basement and chopped 
enough kindling to last for sev- 
eral days—if the furnace didn’t 
go out too often. Then after 
saying good night to his mother 
he climbed the stairs to his own 
room. 

He stood by the window and 
looked out across the snow to 
Miss Sophia’s walk. Miss So- 
phia was right. He didn’t finish 
things. He wouldn’t even have 
a Valentine Day gift for his 
mother if he didn’t do some- 
thing to earn it soon. 

But where could he find 
other errands to do? Soon no 
one would trust him to finish 
the jobs they might let him do. 
He would have to train him- 
self to be dependable first. 

Dirk pushed his schoolbooks 
aside and laid a little sheet of 
white paper on his desk. Care- 
fully he wrote: 

“Keep furnace going. 

“Lift ashes. 

“Chop kindling. 

“Help with supper. 

“Shovel own walk.” 

He sighed as he looked at the 
list. Doing these things would 
take a lot of his time. Besides 
how could he remember them! 


But he set his chin hard. Ev- 
ery night he would check the 
jobs he had finished. Only after 
he had finished every job on 
the list for three straight days 
would he even ask for a job to 
run errands. He was going to 
be dependable the next time he 
had a job! 

But although the list sang in 
his head all the way home from 
school, Dirk found it hard to 
remember to do everything on 
it. He did remember the fur- 
nace and the walk the first 
night, but he scorched the 
saucepan of soup he was warm- 


‘ing for supper, and the toast 


he made was too black to be 
scraped. There was no check 
mark after “Help with supper” 
that day. 

The snow tournament made 
him forget the furnace the next 
night, and it went out, but he 
was able to place a check after 
every other job. 

How he glared at that list, 
and how he would have liked to 
burn it in the furnace and haul 
it away with the ashes! But he 
knew that even if the little 
white paper were gone, the list 
would stay right in his head to 
plague him. So he knew he had 
to try harder! 

It took a week, but finally 
one evening he was able to 
check every job as finished for 


_ that day! It was hard to wait to 


go sledding and skating until 
after his chores were done, but 
when he did wait he felt that he 
had earned the fun. Two more 
days of “‘all-done” work and he 
would look for new chores to 
earn that Valentine Day gift. 
Miss Sophia was out in front 
the next morning, and he swal- 
lowed the lump in his throat 
(Please turn to page 28) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, hear my good- 
night prayer 

For peace and plenty every- 
where; 

May nations find a happy way 

To solve all problems of the 
day. 
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By Bula 


— traveled about the countryside, over 
hills and through valleys, from village to 
village, city to city, carrying on His work of 
teaching and healing. He wanted all the people 
to know that God was their heavenly Father, who 
wanted all men to live peaceably and happily to- 
gether. The men who left their homes and work 
to follow Jesus and to help Him spread His 
teaching of love were called disciples. 

Jesus not only preached God’s word but 
through the power of God’s love He healed the 
sick. Many wonderful evidences of this power 
followed His preaching. His fame spread. 
Crowds gathered wherever He stopped. Jesus did 
not want the people to come to Him for healing 
alone. He wanted them to love God. He wanted 
them to turn from their sinful ways to God's 
way of goodness, peace, and plenty. 

But with each healing or miracle, as His works 
were more often called, the crowds increased. 
Once while Jesus was preaching at a place near 
the sea the crowd became so large and pressed 
so close to Him in its eagerness to see and hear 
Him that Jesus was pushed close to the water's 
edge. On the shore were two fishing boats. 
Quickly Jesus stepped into one of them and said 
to the owner, “Row out a little way into the 
water so I may talk from the boat.” The owner 
of the boat was glad to be of service. Willingly 
he pushed the boat out from the shore, and Jesus 


Jesus Heals 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 
sat in it and talked to the people who stood on the 
beach. 

Sometimes in the villages the crowds were so 
large that they blocked the streets. Shepherds 
and herdsmen from the hills, tillers of the soil, 
tradesmen from the shops, old men, young men, 
rich women, poor women, servant girls, laborers, 
boys, and girls were in the crowds that followed 
Jesus. Some were curious, some were sincere. 
Some came to hear God’s word, others came 
only to see Jesus perform a miracle. Some came 
in trouble crying, others came in faith rejoic- 
ing. 

Tn such a crowd as this a woman came one day 
who had been ill for twelve years with a condi- 
tion of continuous bleeding. The suffering wom- 
an had spent all the money she had on doc- 
tors, who had tried in vain to heal her. Then 
friends told her that Jesus of Nazareth often 
healed the sick. 

This woman came seeking Jesus’ help. But the 
crowd was so great that she could not reach His 
side, nor could she speak to Him or attract His 
attention. Through the throng however she 
glimpsed His shining face, and she would not 
give up. Slowly and persistently she pushed 
her way through the crowd of people. After a 
time she came near the place where Jesus stood 
Lovingly, tenderly, and in faith she reached out 
her hand and touched the hem of Jesus’ mantle, 
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and immediately the woman was healed! 

“Who touched me?” Jesus asked one of the 
disciples standing by His side. 

The disciple answered, “When there are so 
many people milling around and pressing close, 
why, Master, do You ask who touched You?” 

“Power has gone out from Me,” Jesus said. 

The woman, realizing that her action had 
attracted attention, fell down at Jesus’ feet and 
cried out so that all the people might know why 
she had touched Jesus’ garment and that she had 
been healed. 

Jesus said to the woman, “Your faith has made 
you whole.” 

Once when Jesus was preaching in Capernaum 
He left the synagogue and went to the home 
of a friend whose name was Simon. Simon and 
his household were believers in Jesus’ new teach- 
ing, and they were glad to have Jesus stop in their 
home when He was in their city. But when Jesus 
reached His friend’s home that day He found 
that Simon’s wife’s mother was ill with a fever. 

Jesus went to the sick woman’s couch, took 


hold of her hand, and lifted her up. Imme- - 


diately the fever left her, and she arose from 
the couch and went about her usual duties, help- 
ing with the household tasks. 

The townspeople marveled at Jesus’ healing 
of Simon’s wife’s mother, and when it was eve- 


ning of that same day hundreds of them gathered ~ 


in the yard and in the street near the house, 
bringing their sick, lame, and blind friends. 
Jesus healed all who came seeking in faith and 
believing in the power of God’s love. 

At another time Jesus went with His disciples 
up into a little Galilean town called Cana. This 
was not the first time that Jesus had been in that 
village, and the people in it knew that He could 
do things that no ordinary man could do. So 
the news of Jesus’ coming spread rapidly to the 


neighboring cities and towns. 

A nobleman, a man of high rank, lived in 
Capernaum, which was not far from Cana. This 
man was bowed down with sorrow, because his 
son was very sick. When word reached the 
nobleman that Jesus was in Cana he hurried 
as fast as he could to find Him, and after many 
weary hours of travel he at last stood before 
Jesus. “Come down to my house,” he begged 
humbly, “and heal my son, who is sick.” 

Jesus told the man, “Unless you see signs and 
wonders you will not believe in me.” 

Again the man pleaded, “Sir, if You will not 
come down to my house my son will surely die.” 

The man’s grief and his earnest plea touched 
Jesus’ heart. To heal the sick was one of His 
sacred missions in life. It was for this mission 
that the Father had given Him divine power. 
He never turned away one who sought Him 
earnestly believing in that power. Jesus looked 
into the nobleman’s eyes and saw faith and hope 
there. “Go on your way,” He said. “Your son 
lives.” 

The nobleman turned away without question 
or argument and started home. ‘Your son lives!” 
Jesus’ words of assurance rang triumphantly in 
his heart. The nobleman was a man of high rank 
according to worldly standards, but meekly he 
had stood before Jesus and said, “Unless You 
come and heal my son he will surely die.” 

The nobleman traveled the homeward miles 
in peace. There was no need to hurry. His son 
lived! When he neared his home a servant came 
out to meet him. The servant’s head was high, 
his eyes bright; he had the manner of one who 
brings good news. “Your son lives,” he hastened 
to tell his master. 

“At what hour did my son show improve- 
ment?” the nobleman asked. 

“While you were (Turn to inside back cover) 


Happy Thoughts 


By Florence Taylor — 
find. 
For the week of February | 


My friendly words can help 


For the week of February 8 
At times someone may seem 


But good in him I’m sure to 


For the week of February 15 
If there’s a hard task to be 


For the week of February 22 
At bedtime I am happiest 
When all day long I’ve done 

my best. 


For the week of February 29 
“God is my help.” I love this 


and cheer - done prayer; 
Someone who’s new in school I ask God’s help, and then it’s It brings God to me any- 
this year. fun. where. 
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By Marietta Sharp 


The school children all had gone home for the 
night, 
And the valentine box was fastened up tight 


' When the Big Red Heart “From Mary to Paul” 


Got a splendid idea for a Valentines’ ball. 


“Wake up!” she cried to the valentine people; 

“It’s nine o’clock by the town-hall steeple. 

This is the night to dance and be gay, 

For tomorrow, you know, is Saint Valentine’s 
Day.” 


So out of the box they tumbled in glee, 
And they cleared off a desk as slick as could be. 
A gay little cupid joined in with the show 
And began to fiddle his arrow and bow. 
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A valentine labeled “To Sally with love” . 

Joined hands with a sweet little shy turtledove, 
While a rollicking, jolly old man in a wig 
Climbed up on a pastepot and danced a gay 


jig. 

An old-fashioned girl with her old-fashioned 
beau 

Waved her lace-paper fan as they waltzed to 
and fro. 

They all had a lunch, when the hour was late, 

Of a gumdrop served on a rose-petal plate. 

Then they whisked themselves back to the 
valentine box; 

They pulled down the lid and fastened the 
locks. 

And no one suspected, on Valentine’s Day, 

How the valentines frolicked the long night 
away. 
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Our 


By Roland Rexroth 


HIS month we are off for 

a trip to the north coast of 
South America, where we shall 
pay a philatelic visit to the 
Guianas, the only European ter- 
ritory on the South American 
continent. 

There are three members in 
the Guiana family, British 
Guiana, the largest of the three; 
Dutch Guiana, the second lar- 
gest, and French Guiana, the 
smallest. 

French Guiana, the eastern- 
most of the Guianas, originally 
was settled by the Dutch, who 
formed a settlement at Cayenne 
in 1604. Later it became French 
territory, and it still belongs to 
France. To French Guiana be- 
longs the doubtful honor of be- 
ing the location of the famous 
French prison Devil’s Island, to 
which many convicted political 
criminals have been exiled from 
France. The prison, which was 
abolished in 1946, actually was 
located on one of the Safety 
Islands, which are considered 
a part of the colony. 

It is interesting to note that 
cayenne pepper, which is the 
trade name for red pepper, de- 
rives its name from Cayenne, 
the capital of French Guiana. 
It is one of the chief products 
of the colony. 

You will not find Dutch 
Guiana, the middle member of 
the Guiana family, listed in your 
stamp album, nor will you find 
this name on the country’s 
stamps. They bear its. official 
name of Suriname, which is 
usually spelled Surinam in 
America. This territory belong- 
ing to the Netherlands was 
ceded by Great Britain in 1667, 
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at which time the Dutch gave up 
their claims to what is now the 
State of New York. Under the 
present Dutch government Suri- 
nam is not a colony but is con- 
sidered a part of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. Surinam is 
of great commercial importance 
today, because it produces more 
than sixty per cent of the 
world’s supply of bauxite, or 
aluminum ore. 

British Guiana consists of the 
three former Dutch possessions 
of Berbice, Demerara, and Es- 
sequibo, which were ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. They 
were united into a single colony 
in 1831 under the name of 
British Guiana. A series of 
stamps issued by the colony in 
1931 commemorated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of this 
event. 

British Guiana is of immortal 
fame philatelically, for it is the 
country from which came what 
is now the world’s rarest stamp. 
This stamp is the one-penny red 
of the 1856 issue. Only one copy 
is now in existence, and it is 
valued at fifty thousand dollars. 

The British Guiana stamp 
that we illustrate shows natives 
plowing a rice field. The French 
Guiana stamp pictures an ant- 
eater, one of the strange ani- 
mals found in the country’s 
forests. The Dutch Guiana or 
Surinam stamp pictures. the 
royal family of the Netherlands. 
It was issued in 1943 in honor 


of the birth of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s third grandchild, the 
Princess Margriet Francisca. 

In studying your stamps be 
careful to distinguish between 
the stamps of French Guiana 
that are inscribed “Guyane 
Francaise,” and those of French 
Guinea which are inscribed 
“Guinée” or Guinée Francaise.” 
French Guinea is a part of the 
African continent. 


February’s Fifth 
Sunday 


(Continued from page 6) 


Jeanie, she wondered. Jeanie’s 
face would not be covered with 
masked politeness. Temptation 
was great, and she could play 
the next few bars from memory. 
Her eyes questioned the new 
girl. Jeanie had noticed, but she 
nodded encouragement. 

Lou Ann made the same mis- 
take in the second stanza. 

“I have never felt so 
ashamed,” she admitted to her- 
self, and her face felt hot. She 
kept her eyes on the music. 

There were only three stan- 
zas. It would soon be over now, 
and she could hurry away to 
Aunt Barbara’s. But failure had 
made one thing clear, to Lou 
Ann. It had given her the de- 
termination to master the bass 
clef. If the superintendent ever 
asked her to play again she 
would be able to do it. 

The last discord faded away, 
and the children passed to their 
classrooms. Lou Ann started 
for the side exit. Next Sunday 
after the hurt had worn off she 
would get acquainted with 
Jeanie. They would be in the 
same class. 

“Your playing was mighty 
fine,” Mr. Weaver called after 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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AVID laid down the book he had been 
D reading. The first guest was ringing the 
doorbell. 

Kegs came in out of the snow. 

“I’m glad Lincoln had a birthday so you'd give 
us a party, David,” he said merrily. “Why so 
solemn ?”” 

David took Kegs’s overcoat and hat and led 
the way back into the living room. 

“I was reading this new ‘Life of Lincoln’ that 
Dad gave me, and it set me thinking,” he said. 

“What did you read?” Kegs asked curiously. 

“Something Lincoln said.” David picked up 
the book and read: ‘““The probability that we may 
fail in the struggle ought not to deter us from the 
support of a cause which we deem to be just.” 

Kegs looked puzzled. “I don’t understand 
that.” 

David tried to explain: “Lincoln knew he had 
a hard job to do, but he believed he was right; 
so he determined to keep on with it whether he 
won or lost.” 

Kegs nodded amiably. “Something like you! 
You believe it’s right to make people happy. 
You give a party. You ask that Perrone boy be- 
cause his mother is your mother’s friend. You 
invite Charley Brewer because he’s crazy about 
music, and he’s never had a chance to hear a 
smooth performer like Frederick Perrone play 
the piano. Frederick’s not going to like Charley; 
and you know Charley! They're apt to spoil the 
party; but good old David won't stop trying!” 

David flushed, but he laughed too. “You've 
been trying yourself! You give Charley music 
lessons and let him practice on your piano be- 
cause he whistles like an aviary full of birds. 


David Plays 
Clown 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Good old Kegs turns himself into a music teacher 
and gets an up-and-coming pupil!” 

“I’m no good at teaching,” Kegs declared. 

“Charley’s doing fine,” David maintained. 
“You might even make something out of me if 
I'd practice.” 

“Forget me,” Kegs said modestly. “Charley is 
coming all right.” 

The doorbell rang. It was Frederick Perrone 
from New York, a slim, dark boy with a ready 
smile. He held his head high, and he moved 
smootHly and easily as if he were accustomed to 
admiring crowds. 

More Spartans arrived. David forgot his book 
and Charley. He wanted Frederick to feel at home 
in a group where he was the only stranger. 

Introducing him was fun. Frederick showed 
no embarrassment. He bowed and said some- 
thing friendly to each one. He looked straight 
into their eyes, his own eyes warm and glowing. 
But after that he seemed to find nothing to say. 

Coralee explained his silence. “When he’s 
done what he’s been taught to do, he freezes up. 
He doesn’t know us or like us; but we'll be so 
nice to him he'll have to like us!” 

Charley Brewer came late. David noticed 
Frederick's eyes go blank when they rested on 
Charley’s big red hands sticking out of his frayed 
cuff: 


Charley’s chapped lips fumbled the words he 
tried to say to Frederick. His hair, which had 
been plastered with water, had dried and now 
straggled over his eyes. 

Frederick turned away. Coralee spoke to him 
softly and shook her red curls at him when he 
answered her. David felt uncomfortable. Fred- 
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erick did not like Charley, and he was not trying 
to hide it. 

He put a hand on Charley’s arm. 

““Let’s find Kegs,” he said. 

Things went better when he had got Frederick 
and Charley separated; but an hour later the 
games they were playing made them partners. 
Neither boy wanted to play with the other. 

David said hastily, “Let’s have some music be- 
fore refreshments.” 

Frederick’s face lighted, but it fell when David 
added: “Kegs, will you start with the song you 
composed for the State music contest? He won 
the prize, Frederick.” 

Frederick nodded, but he did not smile. 

Kegs played the song that the Spartans liked 
so well; and they applauded enthusiastically. 

“Next I'll ask Charley to let us hear how he 
is getting along with his piano lessons. Kegs has 
been helping him, and we Spartans are inter- 
ested.” 

Charley flushed a pleased red. He seemed to 
feel friendliness and good wishes crowding in 
on him and to forget that anyone had been un- 
kind to him. He rose, rawboned and awkward. 

“I still whistle better than I play,” he stam- 

mered; “but if Kegs thinks I ought to play, I'll 
try.” 
“His eyes hunted out Kegs, and Kegs nodded. 
“You've been working on Mendelssohn's ‘Spring 
Song,’ Charley. Show us what you can do with a 
piece like that.” 

David smiled. For the first time since Charley 
had moved into the district he looked friendly 
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and happy. He hardly seemed the same boy who 
used to chase his schoolmates home from school 
and play the bully every chance he got. 

Charley took his place at the piano. He pushed 
back his straggling hair and touched the keys 
questioningly. He sounded a few firm chords; 
then both big hands went to his knees, and he 
sat looking at the keyboard, while his ears turned 
fiery red. 

He said hoarsely: “I’m just learning this, like 
Kegs says. I don’t know it half so good as | 
ought. But I think it’s the prettiest of them all, 
so I’m going to try it, even if I don’t do a good 
job.” 

His hands lifted. They struck the notes truly 
and lovingly. The music drifted out, incredibly 
soft and so light that David forgot how big 
Charley's hands were. 


About halfway through the piece he struck a 
wrong note. He gasped. Everyone heard them— 
the wrong note and Charley’s gasp of mottifica- 
tion. 

David glanced at Frederick. 

‘The gifted young pianist was staring stonily at 
the ceiling. Misgiving washed through David. 
Frederick evidently disapproved of everything 
Charley did! 

Charley’s flush was gone now. He was playing 
again, not lightly and softly but doggedly, as 
if he would not give up. He struck other wrong 
notes, but he played on to the end. 

He was white when he finished them. 

“I’m sorry I botched it,” he faltered. “I 
wouldn’t’ve started if I'd knowed I'd shame you, 


: ‘Everyone heard the wrong note and Charley’s gasp of mortification. 
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Kegs.” He stumbled to his seat, 
but the Spartans applauded 
him warmly. 

Kegs said: “You didn’t 
shame me, Charley. I’m proud 
of you!” 

David was grateful to Kegs, 
for he could see his kindness 
dulling the edge of Charley’s 
humiliation. David said, “Fred- 
erick Perrone has promised to 
play for us, and we're looking 
forward to a treat.” 

Frederick went slowly to the 
piano. His dark brows were 
drawn in a straight line. He did 
not smile at David. He said 
nothing. He sat on the bench, 
straight and still. Then his long 
fingers poised over the keys, 
and slid into the opening notes 
of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spring 
Song”’! 

David wanted to look at 
Charley, but he wanted more 
not to look at him. Frederick 
was playing the song perfectly. 
Anger rose in David, hot and 
blinding. Both Frederick and 
Charley were his guests, and 
Frederick was hurting Charley 
with every note he played, mak- 
ing Charley’s playing sound 
even more crude and unfinished 
than it had been. Bells of warn- 
ing struck in David. If keeping 
people happy was important, he 
had to figure some way out of 
this quick! 

When Frederick’s last notes 
melted into silence he rose, 
bowed stiffly, and sat down be- 
side Coralee. David heard him 
say to her, “I had to show them 
how that piece ought to sound.” 

Coralee was looking almost 
as miserable as David felt. 

She answered quietly: “You 
played it beautifully, Frederick, 
but most of us know how it 
should sound. We’ve heard it 
many times.” 

Frederick stared at her in sur- 
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prise, and David thought, “She 
knows he takes himself too 
seriously.” 

David started forward. He 
bumped against Charley, mak- 
ing his way to the door. 

He whispered: “You're not 
going home, Charley? You've 
got to hear me play!” 

To himself he repeated Lin- 
coln’s words that told people to 
fight for worth-while things, 
even if they lost. 

He stopped at the piano, 
feeling uncertain. He said: 
“You’ve heard our friend Fred- 
erick. We might call him a 
skilled performer. You've heard 
our friend Kegs. We might call 
him a creative artist. You've 
heard our friend Charley. Any- 
one would call him a promising 
pupil. Now listen to a clown!” 


He whirled, slid onto the 
bench, spread his knees wide 
apart and leaned over the key- 
board until his nose almost 
touched the keys. Then playing 
with both hands and his nose, he 
threw himself into the spirited 
clatter of the old familiar tune 
“Chopsticks.” His head went up 
and down, his shoulders went 
up and down. Notes frisked and 
frolicked, laughed and joked. 

He jumped up and faced 
them. 

“That's all I can play, folks! 
I don’t take myself or music 
seriously; but I love it and have 
a good time!” 

Everyone laughed. Everyone 
clapped. 

David’s mother came to the 
door and called them to the din- 
ing room to eat ice cream and 
cake, candy and nuts. David 
hunted up Charley Brewer and 
was glad to see that he was no 
longer white and miserable. He 
seemed gay and relaxed. 

“I wish I could take things 
easy, like you do, Dave,” he 
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Tulip Trimmings 


your metal 
wastebasket need 


freshening up? Paint 
it with cream-colored 
enamel. Then cut out 
a border of yellow, 
orange, and red tulips 
with green leaves, and 
paste them around the 
bottom. Put your ini- 
tials on your basket if 
you care to. 

Perhaps you would 
like a border on card- 
board above your study 
table or along the bot- 
tom of the blackboard. 


By E. D. Ryan 


Use a piece of tracing paper to make a pattern from the 


picture shown here. 


said. “Maybe I'll learn.” 

David laughed; but before he 
could answer Frederick touched 
his other arm. He said: “Cora- 
lee thinks I hurt Charley worse 
than he hurt the ‘Spring Song.’ 
I didn’t want to do that. I—I— 
didn’t understand.” 

A weight rolled off David’s 
spirits. Everyone was going to 
have a good time! 

He said cheerfully: “Maybe 
you and Charley can do the 
‘Mocking Bird’ for us later— 
you at the piano and he whist- 
ling it. That would be good.” 

“Will you, Charley?” asked 
Frederick. 

“Sure, I will,” said Charley. 
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Think of That! 


(Continued from page 9) 


had the big bed there; Frank 
and Jimmy “camped in” on a 
lot of blankets on the floor. 
Grandma and Grandpa slept 
in their big room at the back 
where they always slept. Only 
they sat up late reading by their 
nice old lamp in the come-and- 
go room as they did for an hour 
or so every night. : 

Jimmy had slept in Grand 
House many times, but never in 
the spare room before or with 
so many boys around. It seemed 
kind of big and strange; and 
the storm outside whipped and 
lashed at the big windows as 


if it intended to get in. Arte- 
mus, Spark’s dog, wouldn't 
sleep anywhere but where 
Spark was, so they had to put 
a blanket down for him be- 
side Spark’s bed. But he didn’t 
sleep very well. Every time the 
wind blew the rain against the 
windows hard he whimpered 
and stirred around. He kept 
Jimmy awake. 

Poor Artemus! He must be 
homesick, Jimmy thought. At 
last Artemus sort of moaned, 
as if his heart or his stomach 
ached, and Jimmy got up care- 
fully and going over to where 
the dog lay, began to rub his 
ears and back. He could feel 
Artemus shake as if he were 
cold, but Jimmy found that Ar- 
temus was wagging his ques- 
tion-mark tail so hard that it 
made him shake all over. But 
the dog got still when Jimmy 
sat still beside him. 

Jimmy got up after a while to 
go back to his blankets beside 
Frank. He tried to be very quiet, 
because Frank and the little 
boys in the big bed were al- 
ready asleep. The whole house 
seemed to be asleep. The thun- 
der and lightning had stopped 
now, but the wind and rain still 
pounded on the front window. 
Jimmy went over to look out. 


He couldn’t see much. The 
rain seemed to rush at him as if 
it wanted to splash all over him. 
The glass stopped it of course, 
but you could almost feel it 
anyway. Jimmy flattened his 
nose against the glass, and he 
could feel the raindrops hit it 
like a thousand little wet hands, 
spatting and spatting ‘at him. 

Outside there would some- 
times be a minute when every- 
thing went sort of quiet, and 
you could see the ripples below 
the dim street lamp out there 
gleaming a little, then disap- 
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pearing behind the rushing rain 
again. Of course God made the 
rain and the wind, and here 
stood old Grand House, solid 
and stout and sound. The Bible, 
which Grandpa and Daddy of- 
ten quoted, said, “And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a 
rock.” Was it part of God’s 
plan that the rain should beat 
on houses? Of course it couldn’t 
happen if it wasn’t part of 
God’s plan. But did God plan 
this old house too? Didn’t 
Grandpa or somebody plan it 
and build it? Of course, Jimmy 
reasoned. Well, then building 
houses on rocks must be a part 
of God’s plan that men helped 
to carry out. Men did some of 
the things that God planned. 
But did God plan that men 
should have the know-how, the 
ingenuity? Why, that was the 
reason He gave them minds to 
think with. Then He sent rain 
and things and just said to peo- 
ple, as Grandpa said to him, 
“Think of that!” And you 
thought about it and built your 
house so it would not fall. You 
thought and found out the se- 
ctet of building good homes, 
just as you thought and found 
out the secret door of a secret 
room. In the secret room you 
found love, the secret of a 
happy home; and love made 
bad things like war vanish. 
It seemed very clear to Jim- 
my. Everything in your life was 
like everything in this fine old 
Grand House, from the shop in 
the basement, where you used 
ingenuity to make things, to the 
come-and-go room, where you 
had fun; from the quiet, nice 


bedrooms, where you rested, to © 


the attic, where you found the 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


I can almost hear your happy laughter as you make your valentines. I 
love to make valentines too, a I should like to share with you my favorite 
pattern for making one. 

First cut out four hearts, each larger than the last. Paste these on a 
red ribbon or bright-colored string, with the smallest heart at the top 
and the largest at the bottom. Choose a verse, and print one line of it on 
each heart. If I were making one for each of you I would print these words 
on the hearts: 

‘My love for you grows and grows and grows.” 

You will be happy when I tell you that there are now over four 
thousand members in our club, and each day brings more applications for 
membership. If you should like to join the Good Words Booster Club you 
may fill out and send in the blank that was printed on page 21 of January, 
1947, WeE WispoM. Or you may write me a note and ask for an appli- 
cation blank. Address your post card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, 


Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have thirty- 
eight pen pals and am trying to get 
pictures of them all. I have nine 


ictures already. I have a big scrap- | 


k, and I keep all my letters in it. 
First I put in the name and address 
of my pen pals, then I put in their 
picture alongside their name and 
address. Then I put a big envelope 
in with all their letters inside, Yes- 
terday I counted them and there 
were thirty-eight. I surely like writ- 
ing to them. I write to pen pals 
in England, Michigan, Jamaica, and 
all over. 

I will have to get a new scrap- 
book pretty soon, because this one 
is almost bursting. 

I am enjoying WEE WIsDoM 
more and more each month. I am 
trying very hard to keep the pledge. 
—Suzanne. 

Suzanne’s idea of a pen-pal 
scrapbook seemed worthy of be- 
ing shared with you. So many 
children want to be listed in the 
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Readers Who Want You to 
Write to Them column that we 
have many more names each 
month than we have room for. 
I suggest that you choose names 
of children from the column 
each month and write to them 
and ask them to correspond 
with you. The quickest and sur- 
est way to have a friend is to 
take the first step toward being 
one. Remember to write your 
name and address plainly and 
to make your letter interesting 
and cheerful. 


Dear Secretary: For a while I 
felt a little discouraged with my 
home. It seemed so far away from 


everything. But Mother said I 


should try to see the good points 
instead of the bad. So I tried very 
hard to do that, and I have found 


many beautiful things, mainly trees 
and flowers, that make God seem 
nearer and nearer each day. Some- 
times God seems to be whispering 
in the murmur of the trees. 

Now I am very happy and con- 
tented and feel more grateful to 
God than ever. May God’s blessings 
be with you always.—Evelyn Marie. 


Evelyn Marie has found that 
we have but to look to find the 
wondrous gifts of love and joy 
and happiness that God has 
given us right where we are. 


Dear Secretary: Every day I am 
keeping the pledge better. Every 
morning I read the Bible a little, 
and then I get on my knees beside 
my bed hoe pray. The day always 
seems to go well then. That’s what 
makes me love the days and do nice 
things each day. 

One time I was about to lose 
my temper, and I couldn’t think 
of anything bad to say. I think that 
is one way God answers prayer. 
—Faith. 


Faith prays believing that her 
prayers will be answered, and 
she receives God’s blessing ot 
love and health and happiness. 
God knows even our smallest 
need or desire, and He is al- 
ways ready to give us more than 
we can ask for. Let us faithfully 
believe this as we pray and 
our blessings will grow faster 
than we have ever imagined 
they could. For every good 
thing that comes to us let us 
be thankful and say, as Jesus 
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said, ‘‘Father, I thank thee.” 


Dear Secretary: The other day 
we had an arithmetic paper (my 
hardest subject). I said The Prayer 
of Faith and I found that every 
problem seemed easy. I hope I 
made a good mark on it. 

I always memorize the “Happy 
Thoughts” in WEE Wispom. Every 
week when I feel myself getting 
angry I think of the Happy 
Thoughts.—Noreen (Canada). 


Noreen feeds her mind with 
happy thoughts, so each day 
finds her a happier Booster. The 
“Happy Thoughts” for this 
month are on page 16. There 
is a Happy Thought for each 
week in the month. Using these 
thoughts will help you keep 
the Booster Club pledge. 


Dear Secretary: When I was 
younger I used to wonder why God 
never talked to me when I talked 
to Him. But He does talk. You 
have to listen though. Every morn- 
ing and every night I go to a quiet 
place, and after talking to God for 
a while I listen to Him. He has 
told me what to do and how to do 
it, and it is really very helpful. 
—Carol. 


With joy we can know that 
God always answers prayer. 
Whenever we are perplexed in 
any way, we wait trustingly for 
the answer that we know. we 
shall receive. We stop thinking 
about what troubles us and 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


that He will help us. Then the 
think about God and believe 


_ perfect idea for each moment 


will flow from God to us. Carol 
has learned something that will 
give her joy always. She has 
learned that when she gets quiet 
and listens God speaks to ‘her 
through her thoughts. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy 
to be a new Booster. I feel that it 
has helped me a number of times. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me 
when I am in need, and when I feel 
happy I say it to thank God for 
making me happy. I think it is the 
finest prayer ever written. I enjoyed 
playing the music to the prayer on 
the piano. 

The club pledge is very hard to 
keep. I have been trying over and 
over again to keep it, but after 
this long while, quarreling and los- 
ing my temper with my big broth- 
ers and my sister, it is a hard strug- 
gle to keep the rules. But I will 
keep trying and won't give in, as 
nothing can beat the word “try.” 
It is always great fun to try again 
and to be able to overcome evil. 
—Mitzi (Belgium). 


Mitzi doesn’t find it easy to 
keep our club rules, but we are 
sure that she knows there is 
more satisfaction in solving a 
hard problem than a simple 
one, don’t you, Mitzi? It helps 
to remember these words: 
“Good, better, best—I’ll never 

let it rest 


Till my good is better, and my 
better best.” 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Joann Mitchell (13), We- 
dowee, Joanna Hamel 
(7), Box 535, Garden Grove, 
Calif.; Veronica Stirling (11), 24 
Bothlyn Ave., Kirkintolloch, near 
Glasgow, Scotland; Jean Smith 
(10), Box 2172, Ketchikan, Alas- 
ka; Paul Martin (8), 414 N. 
Union Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn.; 
John Ryan (9), Rte. 1, Hins- 
dale, Mass.; Mary Rose Wiber 
(12), Kagawong, Ont., Canada; 
Patty Snyder (12), 3215 Broad- 
way, Great Bend, Kans.; Shirley 
Groff (12), Rte. 1, Ronks, Pa.; 
Robert Miller (9), 55 Lindbergh 
St., Locust Valley, N. Y.; Darlee 
Ulrich (10), Rte. 3, Owensville, 
Mo.; Faye Crawford (12), 1443 H 
St., Geneva, Nebr.; Danny Kuhn 
(7), 805 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 
26, Ohio.; Heather Mancor (13), 
6 Suffolk Road, Edinburgh 9, Scot- 
land; Joan Mitchell (12), 179 
Kingsmount, Park Road, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Benita Bye (12), 
Capitol, Mont.; Ingrid Hultgreen 
(13), Rte. 2, Averill Park, N. Y.; 
Edna Le Page (13), Bueis Creek, 
N. C.; Anne Sargent (11), Billy 
Sargent (9), 196 Leicester Rd., 
Wigston, Leicester, England; Elma 
Anderson (9), Morag Anderson 
(13), 65 Gt. Junction St., Leith, 
Edinburgh 6, Scotland; Dale Wil- 
liams (12), Waite, Maine; Lor- 
raine Duarte (9), Box 203, Holua- 
loa, Hawaii; Rose Marie Howell 
(11), Box 46, Mt. Maunganui via 
Tauranga, New Zealand. 


PRAYER OF FAITH *x**x«x* 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is.my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Lets Make Some Valentines 


By Joanne Dee 


boy teacher would like 
this little mending-kit val- 
entine to carry in her purse. 

Draw A carefully on stiff red 
paper. Cut out. Wind darning 
cotton on the flap, and include 
a small needle, as in A. Bend 
the flap over, as in B, fold the 
heart shut with the needle and 
thread on the inside, then push 
the pointed flap into the slit so 
your mending kit will stay shut. 
Write any greeting you wish to 
on the front. 

Everyone in your class would 
like a candy valentine, as in 
illustration C. 

Buy some tiny heart candies 
(red-hots or the ones with 
printed messages on them) at 
the store. Cut out some red- 
paper hearts about 4 inches 
across. Drop a few candy hearts 
in a square of cellophane or 
wax paper, fold the paper over 
to resemble a sack or bag and 
tie to your paper heart with a 
narrow red ribbon. Write a 
greeting and your valentine is 
finished. 


An “All-Done 


Valentine”! 
(Continued from page 14) 


and smiled. “Good morning,” 
he said cheerfully. 

“Good morning!” Miss So- 
phia looked at him closely. 
“Dirk,” she said abruptly, “will 
you get me a spool of blue 
thread to match this material 
after school? It’s so icy I’m 
afraid to venture downtown.” 

Dirk hesitated. Then he 
grinned. “I'll do my best,” he 
said. He would prove to Miss 
Sophia that he could do errands 
and do them well! 


28 February 


He loped off down the icy 
street, the little piece of blue 
material safe in his pocket. Five 
minutes for the thread, and then 
home to his jobs. But the clerk 
shook her head. “I’m sorry, but 
we can’t match it,” she said. 

Dirk didn’t lose his grin un- 
til he squeezed into the last 
shop just before closing time. 
He tucked the precious spool 
of blue thread into his pocket 
and dashed home. His face fell 
as he opened the door into the 
chilly kitchen. The furnace was 
out again! 

He built a fire quickly and 
took the thread to Miss Sophia. 


He explained why he was late 
and then turned to dash back 
home to do his other chores. 

“Do you think you would 
have time to help me a bit with 
my furnace and the walks?” 
Miss Sophia asked slowly. “Per- 
haps you could run in here two 
or three times a week?” 

“Oh, yes!” Dirk’s eyes bright- 
ened. Four more days till Saint 
Valentine’s Day, and this good 
luck! He had proved himself 
this time. 

“Fine!” Miss Sophia turned 
to go into the house. “Will you 
come a week from today? I'm 
visiting my niece for a week, 
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and I won’t be home until next 
week.” 

Dirk nodded, but his heart 
sank to his shoes. Busily he 
checked off his chores at home. 
The house was warm, and the 
table set when his mother came 
up the walk. 

Five straight days with steady 
check marks beside his chores 
made him feel good, but the 
plain red valentine he had for 
his mother seemed such a little 
thing. He was ashamed as he 
placed it beside her plate. His 
red face was turned away, and 
he was pretending to prick the 
baked potatoes when his moth- 
er opened the door. 

“Hello, Dirk!” She smiled 
happily, and shrugged out of 
her brown coat. “My, but it’s 
warm and snug and cheery in 
here.” 

Dirk grinned and popped the 
potatoes into a yellow dish. 

His mother picked up the 
valentine and held it carefully. 
“You kept your promise, Dirk,” 
she said softly. 

“But I promised you the 
grandest valentine you'd ever 
had!” Dirk cried. 


“That’s right,” his mother 
nodded. “Your thoughtfulness 
and your ‘‘all-done” chores are 
the grandest gift I’ve ever 
had!” 

Dirk adjusted the furnace 
draft carefully and sat down 
across from his mother at the 
neat supper table. No gift he 
had bought could have made 
his mother’s face shine any 
brighter than it was shining 
now. 

She tucked the valentine un- 
der her plate. “Thank you, 
Son,” she said. 

Dirk grinned. “Don’t thank 
me yet,” he said. “The house 
may be cold tomorrow!” 


For Your Valentine’s Day Party 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Hearty Sandwiches 


2 hard-cooked eggs 1 tablespoonful finely 


Y4 cupful diced celery minced onion 

4 tablespoonfuls 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
mayonnaise parsley 

2 pimentos 1% teaspoonful salt 


1% teaspoonful pepper 


@ Mix ingredients with a fork. Spread on slices of white bread. 
Arrange sandwich fashion. Decorate top with small hearts or 
arrows cut from another pimento. 


Heartbreaking Salad 


lettuce 
18 heart-shaped beets 


1 avocado, cubed 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
24, cupful diced celery 18 cottage cheese balls 
cupful peanuts cupful French dressing 


@ Sprinkle lemon juice on avocado cubes. Chill. Mix celery 
with broken nut meats and chill. Place crisped lettuce on large 
platter. Arrange beet hearts around edge. Fill center with cheese 
balls, avocado cubes, and chopped celery mixture. Sprinkle with 
dressing just before serving. 


Hardhearted Cranberry Mold 


4 cupfuls cranberries 2 cupfuls sugar 
(1 pound) 2 cupfuls water 


e@ Pick over and wash cranberries. Boil sugar and water to- 
gether five minutes. Add cranberries and cook slowly about six 
minutes. Skim and pour into small heart-shaped molds. Let 
stand until jelly sets. Unmold on serving plate, and serve with 
salad and sandwiches. Makes about one quart. 


But his dark eyes were spar- en his mother, and himself too! 


kling with the knowledge that 
his list of chores, tumbling 


around in his head, would give 
him no rest until it was checked 
off every evening. It was an 
“all-done valentine” he had giv- 


He sighed contentedly as he 
put salt and butter on one of the 
biggest baked potatoes. 

His mother smiled right back 
at him. It had been a grand 
Saint Valentine’s Day! 
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letter telling us 
about her pets is so well 
written and gives us such a good 
picture of life in the villages of 
India that we are sharing the 
entire letter with you. Letters 
such as this one make us feel 
very friendly toward the people 
of faraway lands. Send your let- 
ters about your pets to WEE 
WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Be sure to 
include your name, age, and 
address. 

Dear Editor: We oftentimes go 
to my father’s farm, which is about 
twenty miles away. I imagine our 
farms here in Delhi province (In- 
dia) are quite different from the 
average American farm. 

The villagers, who work in the 
fields, live in small one-room mud 
huts with leaky straw roofs. They 
have no electric fans or lamps. In- 
side they have few furnishings. 
There is a tiny mud stove called a 
chulla, a string bed called a char- 
pai (charpoy), a few clothes strung 
over a rope, and a queer little 
lamp. The lamp is a little mud pot 
with oil in it and a wick of cotton 
or wool. It doesn’t give much light. 

The women wear ankle-length 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


skirts and a light piece of cloth 
over their tightly knotted hair. They 
are very clever at balancing objects 
on their head and can carry three 
or four heavy brass pots of water in 
this way without holding them with 
their hands. 

The villagers have no schools 
or hospitals and run about never 
minding the burning sun or icy 
rain. They pay little attention to 
the hot sand in summer or the 
cold winter. It doesn’t snow of 
course, but it is very cold. 

I have a big black gypsy dog 
for a pet. He is very ferocious. His 
name is Raja, which means “king.” 
His mother, Blackie, was even more 
ferocious and would bite anyone 
that came into the house. I love 
Raja very much. 

I also have a beautiful cat called 
Mottu, which means “fatty.” Her 
name suits her, for she is very fat. 
—Anita Mazumdar. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet turtle 
named Pete. I have had him about 
four months. Recently I entered 
him in a pet show and won the 
prize for having the most unusual 
pet. My prize was an automatic 
pencil. I use it in all my school- 
work.—Tommy Sweeney. 
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City 


My name 


Street 


Street 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, I’m thank- 
ing You 
For food and tender care; 
And may these blessed gifts 
be shared 
By children everywhere. 


February’s Fifth 
Sunday 


(Continued from page 20) 


Lou Ann during the confusion 
of the passing classes. 

She nodded and hurried on. 
Suddenly an arm was linked 
with hers. 

“You played just beauti- 
fully,” Jeanie Channing said. 
Then her eyes grew wistful. “I 
would give almost anything to 
know how to play the piano. 
Mother says she may be able to 
afford lessons for me next year. 
Now will you please show me 
where to go?” 

Lou Ann hesitated for a min- 
ute. After appearing in the 
classroom she would have no 
excuse for leaving Sunday 
school. She could not delib- 
erately give her classmates an 
excuse that was worse than 
none. She would find someone 
to take Jeanie to class! 

She looked wildly about her. 
Nearly everyone had _ gone. 
Then she saw Julia Roth, cold, 
unfriendly Julia, Lou Ann 
thought. Jeanie would feel more 
frightened than ever with Julia. 

“But Jeanie likes me,” Lou 
Ann pleaded with herself. “She 
needs me.” 

She turned back to Jean. “I 
will take you to class,” she said 
bravely. Perhaps the lesson 
would help her to forget, she 
argued with herself. 

She opened the classroom 
door slowly. 
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“Congratulations!” the 
group called in chorus. 

This was better treatment 
than she deserved, Lou Ann 
thought guiltily and flushed. 
She thanked them and intro- 
duced the new member. 

The lesson was on the sub- 
ject of goals. “Of course we 
may not reach a goal the first 
time we try for it,” the teacher 
explained; “but we all have 
goals to try for. One person’s 
goal may be on a very low level. 
Another person’s may be high- 
er. Still another’s may be the 
very top. But we all have to 
begin at the bottom.” 

“Why, that applies to me,” 
Lou Ann decided. Jeanie was 
wishing she could play the 
piano; Lou Ann wanted to play 
as well as Brenda, and Brenda 
wanted to play the pipe organ. 

Perhaps if she tried hard she 
could someday play as well as 
Brenda. It was a goal to strive 
for. Meanwhile she had kept 
her promise, faced her class- 
mates after a failure, and had 
gained a new friend. 

Sunday school lessons gave 
one a free, happy feeling, she 
reflected. 

After class Lou Ann went 
home, her badge tucked safely 
away in her purse. She would 
have to explain to Mother that 
she did not call on Aunt Bar- 
bara after all. 

Mother was in the living 
room, she looked at Lou Ann. 
“You have won your fifth 
star!’ she cried joyously. 

Lou Ann stared in surprise. 


‘“Wh—why, Mother,’’ she 
stammered, “how did you 
know ?” 


“I can see it in your eyes,” 
Mother answered proudly. 

Lou Ann smiled happily. For 
her too February’s fifth Sun- 
day would be a happy memory. 


Bible Quiz 
By Herman S. Manahan 

1. Pick out from the follow- 
ing list the names that appear 
in the Bible: John, Henry, Mar- 
cus, Charles, Lois, Eunice, Har- 
old, Thomas, Ann. 

2. “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” When 
Jesus spoke these words was 
He quoting, or were His words 
original ? 

3. Was Korah a man or a 
woman ? 

4. Which of these coins are 
mentioned in the Bible? Cent, 
shilling, penny, florin, farthing. 

5. Which is correct? (a) In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread. (b) In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread. 

6. Was Pharaoh an African 
king? 

7. What was Luke’s pro- 
fession ? 

8. How many chapters are 
in the Book of Revelation? 

9. Who said, “In Him we 
live and move and have our be- 

ing” ? 

10. What is the meaning of 
the name Peter? 

Give yourself ten marks for 
each correct answer. 80-100 is 
excellent, 60-70 good, 40-50 
fair, below 40 poor. 


v 
What Am I? 
By Loie Brandom 
You like me in the winter, 
But in summer when it’s hot 
You'd rather be without me, 
Big girl or tiny tot. 


Lost-and-Found Puzzle 
By Lavonne Mathison 


1. Lost: Three pairs of mittens 
————-. 

2. Found: A girl with golden 

hair by 

3. Lost: A flock of sheep by 


4. ‘Found: A grain of wheat by 
5. Lost: A “holiday shoe” by 


6. Found: A crooked sixpence 

A glass ‘slipper by 

8. Found: A piece of the sky 
se inside back cover) 


Skippy Squirrel Gets 
Cold Feet 


(Continued from page 11) 


“My feet are just like ice,” 
he said; “and every step I take 
I shut my eyes and hold my 
breath for fear they're going to 
break.” 

At last he reached the oak 
tree, his home, he beamed with 
pride; and cold and tired but 
happy, Skippy slowly crept in- 
side. 

And there he saw four little 
squirrels all curled up in a row. 
He snuggled down beside them, 
saying, “Now I'll be warm, I 
know.” Something seemed to 
tell him then, “There is always 
room to spare; for the things 
that make you happiest are those 
that you can share.” 
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Elf Man 
_ By Claire Janice Holcomb 
(8 years) 
Columbia, S. C. 


Funny little elf man dancing, 

Frisky little elf man prancing, 

Singing a song, skipping along— 

Everything’s. right, nothing is 
wrong. 


Funny little elf man, elf man, 

All day you played and ran and 
ran; 

Now its time for you to go to bed, 

Sleepy sleepyhead. 


v 


Our Baby 


By Jane Blakemore (10 years) 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Mommy’s got a baby, a baby, a 
bab 


Pee a got a baby, a little baby 
boy! 
Our household’s filled with cry- 
ing, with crying, with crying; 
Our household’s filled with crying, 
But he’s our pride and joy! 


The Snowflakes 
By Rita Waltl (12 years) 
Nyack, N. Y. 


The snowflakes are of pearly white 

As they come falling down at 
night; 

They glisten like a diamond far, 

Each one is like a falling star. 


The snowflakes are so soft and 
white, 

I guess it is a glorious flight 

And still I watch them falling 
down 

Until they hit the dark, bare 
ground. 


32 February 


Kenneth 
By Suzanne Sperling (8 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Kenneth is my brother. 
He’s a tiny little man; 
He says “ma-ma,” he says “ba-ba” ; 
But he cannot say “Suzanne.” 


He gets into the pant : 
And throws out all the cans ; 
He gets into the cupboard 
And throws out all the pans. 


He climbs up on the sofa, 
He climbs up on the chair, 

He climbs up on his daddy's lap, 
And even up the: stair. 


He throws his toys into the tub 
And then climbs in himself. 

He throws his toys back out again, 
That funny little elf! 


Snowflake Fairies 
By Alma Lewis McKee (7 years) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Once I saw some fairies 
Flying in the air, 

And when I looked around me 
They seemed to be everywhere. 
They kissed my cheeks and nose 
And let me make a snowball; 
I threw it up so high 

It seemed to me 

It almost reached the sky. 


v 


Funny Little Elf 


By Helen Ruth Hinton (7 years) 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


I wish I were an elf. 
He’s a funny little chap; 
He wears a green jacket 
And a bright-red cap. 
He lives in the woods 
Where the wild flowers grow 
And plays with the bunnies 
That skip to and fro. 


A Prayer without Words 


By Shirley Gross (11 years) 
Boonsboro, Md. 


The world is very still, dear God; 
I would like to softly pray. 
I have some very lovely thoughts of 
You, 
But thoughts are hard to say. 
Yet You can always hear my 
thoughts, 
The thoughts I cannot say; 
And You can love a little child 
Who finds this way to pray. 


v 
Night 


By Rickey Foster (8 years) 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


I love to go for a walk at night 

When all the stars are shining 
bright, 

Then the moon comes over the trees 

And makes the world alight. 


White Flower 


By Rachel Ann Wenger (8 years) 
Columbiana, Ohio 


White Flower was an Indian girl. 
Her hair was shiny black, 

Her skin was just as brown as toast, 
Straight as an arrow was her back. 


Her father was an Indian chief, 
Her mother was his squaw, 
Her brother was a little papoose, 
The fattest one you ever saw. 


Her home was in a wigwam 
Made of skin, the very best. 
Like most other Indian girls 
In deerskin she was dressed. 


For food she ate meat, 
Corn, wild berries, and such. 
Would you like to be like little 
White Flower? 
I wouldn’t, not so much. 
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Thinking 
By Mary Virginia Shields 
(11 years) 
Denison, Iowa 


As I sit here before the hearth, 

The fire filling the room with hap- 
piness and mirth, 

I think of all the girls and boys 

That don’t have all the happiness 
and joys 

That I have here in my pleasant 
land, 

With comfort and joy on either 
hand. 

I have a wonderful mother and 
daddy, I do; 

I have a bicycle, pony, and a dolly 
too. 

I think of how other girls and boys 
have to earn their bread 

And — a terrible life they’ve 
led; 

How want is like a knife 

Cutting happiness from their life! 

Now that I have thought of other 
children’s sorrow, 

I won't half mind my task to- 
morrow. 


Little Birdie 
By Dorothy Riddell (11 years) 
Walnut, Calif. 


Little birdie in the tree, 

Don’t you wish that you were me? 
Playing ball or playing jacks, 
Making little men of wax? 


Going to school every day, 
Taking part in the play? 

Little birdie in the tree, 

Now don’t you wish that you were 


me? 


Thank You, Lord 
By Joan D. Schneider (12 years) 
Runnemede, N. J. 


I thank You, Lord, for Mother’s 
care 

And for the morning sun so fair. 

I thank You, Lord, for quiet rest 

And for the food that I like best. 

I thank You, Lord, for flowers and 
trees ; 

I thank You, Lord, for lakes and 
seas. 

I thank you, Lord, for everything; 

To You my praises I will sing. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send iti. At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 25) 


secret room with the lovely se- 
cret for Aunt Jessica in it. It 
was quite clear to Jimmy now: 
the only thing you had to lock 
out of your life was fear, and 
you locked it out by letting love 
in. Love was God, and when 
God got into your “life house” 
He brought you ingenuity and 
fun and rest; and you found 
out secrets, the really-truly se- 
crets of happiness. 

It seemed very wonderful to 
Jimmy Lane. It made him think 
how wonderful God is, who 


planned it all like this. Why, 


you had just to “be not afraid, 
only believe’’ and you had ev- 
erything in your “life house,” 
from ingenuity in your shop to 
discoveries in your attic! 

Jimmy wished everybody 
knew about all this. He wished 
he could go around and tell ev- 
erybody about it. But Grandpa 
didn’t do that. He just lived 
along and let you see that he 
loved people and was afraid of 
nothing, and made you think, 
“Well, think of that!” 

Jimmy went back to his blan- 
kets. Artemus was whimpering 
again. Poor Artemus! Maybe 
dogs didn’t know that you could 
“be not afraid” if you only be- 
lieved. He got up again, and 
this time he picked up Artemus, 
brought the dog back to his 
own bed, cuddled him down 
into the blankets, and held him 
there in the warmth. Then Ar- 
temus stopped whimpering, 
and Jimmy went to sleep. 

How long he slept he did not 
know. But suddenly a strange 
noise sounded in the room. It 
woke him up, a strange, scary 
noise that sounded exactly like 
a growling bulldog somewhere 
in the room. 

The next second Wally sat 
up in the big bed and screamed, 
Artemus jumped up and began 
to yelp and bark, and Jimmy 
leaped up out of his blankets 
and almost yelped himself! 

Then the sound came again 
—almost like a strange dog 
growling somewhere in the 
room! Wally shrieked again, 
and Spark woke up and yelled. 
Frank turned over and began 
to shout, ““Whassa matter?” Ar- 
temus yelped once more, and 
there was a great din. Fear 
seemed suddenly to have found 
a way into Grand House! 

(To be continued) 
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PATSY 


Designed by Elizabeth Efird 
(9 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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To My Teacher 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Of all the teachers in the 
world 
There’s none so dear as 
mine; 
That’s why I’m asking you to 
be 


My special valentine! 


Jesus Heals 


(Continued from page 16) 


away it was my duty and privi- 
lege to stay mear your son’s 
couch;” the servant answered. 
“I know well the time. Yester- 
day at the seventh hour the 
fever left him.” 

The nobleman praised God 
and blessed Jesus’ holy name. 
Yesterday at the seventh hour 
was the very hour that he had 
talked with Jesus in Cana and 
had heard the words “Go on 
your way, your son lives.” 

Jesus still heals! He is the 
same yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow. He promised, ‘Ask 
what you will in My name, and 
it shall be done unto you.” 
Jesus also said, “According to 
your faith your prayers will be 
answered.” 


Answers to Puzzles 
Bible Quiz 

1. John, Marcus, Lois, Eunice, 
Thomas. 2. He was quoting. See 
Psalm 22:1. 3. A man. 4. Penny, 
farthing. 5. (a). 6. Yes. Egypt is in 
Africa. 7. He was a physician. 8. 
Twenty-two. 9. Paul. 10. A rock. 

What Am I? 
Stockings. 

Lost-and-Found Puzzle 

1, The three kittens. 2. The three 
bears, 3. Little Bopeep. 4. The 
little red hen. 5. Little Betty Blue. 
6. The crooked man. 7. Cinderella. 
8. Henny Penny. 


WO A Page for Mother YW 
These Booklets are Ideal 


Easter Messages for Your Friends 


Do you like to remember your friends at Easter with a 
sincere, encouraging Easter message? Then you would 
enjoy sending them Unity greeting booklets, and your 
friends would enjoy receiving these unique gifts. 


The Land 
18 Bright 


77, 


Unity greeting booklets are approximately post-card 
size, have beautiful covers, and are printed on fine paper 
in very readable type. In the assortment listed below are 
to be found stories, meditations, and collections of ar- 
ticles and poems, every booklet a gem of inspiration. 


BE AT PEACE 
BREATH OF IMMORTALITY 
CHALLENGE OF THE DAWN 
DAILY RESURRECTIONS 
FIRST THINGS FIRST 
GOD IS BLESSING YOU NOW 
THE GOOD NEWS (New this year) 
THE GREAT HELPER 
HE PASSED THIS WAY 
HOLY BREAD 
THE LAND IS BRIGHT 


LIFE IS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Each Unity greeting booklet is accompanied by an attrac- 
tive mailing envelope that requires only one cent postage. 
(Booklets and envelopes are sent to you for remailing; we do 
not mail them individually to your friends.) The booklets 
are 10 cents each, or 12 (your assortment or ours) for $1. 


Order from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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d not choose a more delightful valenti ne gift for any friend than a 


It’s time to shop for valentines— 
The fourteenth’s on the way— 

So, boys and girls, get ready for 
That most exciting day. 


Such lovely, heart-shaped valentines 
And greeting cards you'll find! 
Flowers and tempting candy treats, 

Gay gifts of every kind! 


But there’s a special valentine — 
We're sure you'll want to send 

To someone who is dear to you— 
Perhaps a shut-in friend. 


We mean Wee Wisdom magazine, 
And what a joy ’twill be!— 
Not just a single valentine 
But twelve in all, you see. 


A monthly valentine that’s filled 
With stories, pictures, rhymes, 
Puzzles, cutouts, stamp page too— 

A whole year of good times. 


And each month when Wee Wisdom 
comes 
-Your friend will think of you, 
And once again, deep in his heart, 
He will be thanking you. 
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a year’s subscription 
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